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For Friends’ Review. 


ON SOME TEXTS IN THE REVISED NEW) 


TESTAMENT. 


BY THOMAS CHASE, LL, D. 


(Matt. vi. 13.) The doxology at the end 
of the Lord’s Prayer is not found in the 
oldest and best manuscripts. “In many of 
the manuscripts which do contain it,” as 
tays Dr. Abbott, one of the American re- 
visers, (S. S. Times, June 11), “it is written 
in red ink, to distinguish it from the proper 
text ; in others it appears only in the margin: 
such manuscripts mark the steps of its intro- 
duction. It is found in the Codex Rossa- 
tensis, but this manuscript represents a text 

less pure than that of our unvials of the 
fourth, fitth and sixth centuries, Aleph, B, 
D,Z, which omit the doxology (A and O 
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are mutilated here), as do also the cursives 
1, 17, 118, 130, 209, of which 1, 118, and 209 
are of exceptional excellence. The testimony 
of the Old Latin, Vulgate, and Memphitic 
versions against it, and the dead silence re- 
specting it of the early commentators ou the 
Prayer, as Origen, Tertullian, Cyprian, are 
of very great weight, while its variations in 
form in several of the versions and ancient 
quotations in which something like it is 
found, diminish their authority as witnesses 
in its favor.” It is a liturgical form which 
was frequently used in the early church at 
the end of prayers, and is founded on a text 
in the Old Testament ([ Chron. xxix. 11.) 
No one can deny the appropriateness of 
the words in themselves, nor can any one be 
censured for using them in his devotions 
when he is led to such an ascription of glory 
to God. It is natural, too, that men should 
feel pain at anything which appears, at first 
sight, like a mutilation of a form of words 
But throwing 
aside all the influences of old associations, 
does the Prayer suffer by the restoration of 
its original and genuine form? The omitted 


clause is an ascription of praise, rather than 


a supplication ; while pure supplication is the 
very essence of the Lord’s Prayer: that 
prayer, so weighted with the burden of all 
that the soul would pour out in supplication 
before its God: that prayer, in which it often 
seems to me that one micht pause, for a 
whole hour of worship and aspiration, upon 
each single phrase,—in some parts on each 
single word: I verily believe that it gains in 
weight, in majesty, in significance unim- 
paired by the addition of anything which, 
however worthy in its own place, is here ex- 
traneous, by ending now,—as it did when 
first uttered on the Mount,—with a simple 
ery for deliverance in harmony with all that 
goes before. 

(Matt. vi. 4, 6, 18.) The promise, “thy 
Father which seeth in secret shall recom- 
pense thee,” needs not the spurious addition 
“openly” to make it glorious, It is enough 
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approbation of his Heavenly Father, without 
any selfish thought of earthly vindication or 
of the glory that cometh of men. 

(Mark ix, 22,23.) The superior vivacity 
of the genuine reading is generally recog- 
nized by critics of. the Revised New Testa- 
ment. There is a delicate beauty in the 
original Greek, from paronomasia, which 
can hardly be expressed in English ; though 
the nearest approach to it would be, “If 
thou canst? All things can be done by him 
that believeth.” 

(Luke xvi. 9.) The meaning of this pas- 
sage is much clearer than it was in the old 
text. The Revision reads, ‘‘ Make to your- 
selves friends by means of the mammon of 
unrighteousness, that, when it shall fail, 
they may receive you into the eternal taber- 
nacles.”” The lesson is this: The Christian 
is to use wealth—“‘the mammon of unright- 
eousness,” that is, the mammon which is so 
often an occasion of unrighteousness—-so 
righteously, with such integrity, such utter 
freedom from covetousness, avarice, extor- 
tion, or any of the sins bred by the love of 
money, and also with such unselfish benefi- 
cence—that he will make friends by his 
virtue, thus proved by one of the closest of 
tests, who, when his wealth shall fail or 
leave him, as it will certainly at death, will 
welcome him in heaven. It does not make 
much difference whether we conceive of these 
friends as the angels, with Meyer et al., or, 
with other commentators, as the spirits of 

men gone before, who, while in this 
life, witnessed the integrity or enjoyed the 
bounty. 


For Friends’ Review. 
LITIGATION; 
I8 IT EVER MORALLY LAWFUL? 

I have noticed two essays on this subject 
of recent date in Friends’ Review and think 
well to offer a few additional thoughts. 

The question involves the right to prop- 
erty and of appeal for justice. One essay 
makes a summary disposal of the question by 
reference to I Cor. vi. not taking cognizance 
of the fact that we are not at this day living 
under heathen law, but really have in our 
land Christian legislators, Christian jurists 
and Christian law. 

I think Jonathan Dymond has ably 
shown the undesirableness and expensive 
consequences of suits at law, and therefore 
every expedient of equity, justice, and 
economy should be used to avoid them. 
We, however, are but one party in the case. 
The unjust neighbor will not be so equitable, 
or expedient. For amicable methods both 
parties must be agreed. 
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The above able author of Essays on Prip. 
ciples of Morality finds an exceptional cage 
which follows the failure of “ private ar. 
rangement,” and “ Arbitration,” which ig ap 
appeal to /aw. 

The case now pending in Western Yearly 
Meeting between White Lick Quarterly 
Meeting and Allen Hadley, e¢ al, is an illus. 
tration of the latter case, the bistory of 
which is as follows: 

Catharine Mulloy, in 1868, bequeathed to 
said Quarterly Meeting, to Western Yearly 
Meeting and to the Bible Association of 
Friends of Western Yearly Meeting, varions 
sums amounting in all to $3,600. The 
amount placed in the hands of Allen Hadley 
by said Quarterly Meeting, to be loaned, 
and the interest appropriated by order of the 
Quarterly Meeting for the education of poor 
children and for the relief of suffering hn- 
manity, was $1.500. Said Allen Hadley 
made regular report to White Lick Quarter. 
ly Meeting until the autumn of 1879, when 
he became in fellowship with the company 
who left the Society in 1877, two years be- 
fore. Being requested by White Lick 
Quarterly Meeting to pay to their order the 
moneys in his hands, he consulted an at- 
torney who advised him not to pay to any 
party without an order from court, for if he 
paid to Friends or to the Separatists who 
claim their name, he would be liable to two 
suits, one by the other party and another by 
the heirs of Catharine Mulloy. 


White Lick Quarterly Meeting mast 
either surrender to Allen Hadley the bequest 
which had been accepted for a sacred pur- 
pose, or resort to legal means for reposses 
sion, and to preserve their good faith. Sup- 
pose it had been thought, as a correspondent 
of Friends’ Review seems to think, that all 
resort to law for protection is unjustifiable, 
then as a Society, by such surrender, we 
would indicate to all persons, that trusts are 
accepted and administered subject to the 
caprices of appointed agents for holding and 
administering the same. We should say to 
all persons who choose to commit to our 
keeping endowments or other trusts for 
educational, benevolent or religious uses, 
we only accept subject to the honesty o 
dishonesty of those who may be appointed 
our agents; and our principles would in like 
manner prevent any foreclosures on secufl- 
ties. The borrower, knowing this, would 
find a rich pastare on our easy virtue. We 
would also, in like manner teach our mei- 
bers who are appointed as guardians for 
minors, to let the inheritance of their inne 
cent wards be lost, rather than to call upon 
those who are God’s ministers appoin 
under the law for this very thing, to secure 
justice and protect the helpless. 
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It was not thought best by Western 
fepresentative Meeting as the advisors of 
White Lick Quarterly Meeting, that the 
pligations in the acceptance of the trust 
gould thus be surrendered; but as Paul 
shen it came to the worst said: “I appeal 
wto Cesar,’ and in that conscience of jus- 
ice which has a proper discipline of others 
i view, as well-as our own just rights, 
“when be had been illegally taken into 
wstody, he availed himself of his legal 
pivileges, and made the magistrates come 
emselves and fetch bim out,” [See 
Dymond’s Mor. Pbjl. Litigation] proceed- 
ings were taken to procure an order upon 
Allen Hadley to surrender the moneys in 
watroversy, to White Lick Quarterly Meet- 
ing. Could they have done less and be 
norally and legally justified ? 

Bad as the acrimony, expense and fre- 
quent injustice of litigations may sometimes 
i, yet there may be times when duty re- 
quires us to exhibit justice by the rules of 
lw, either by prosecution or defense. 

To some of us cases are fresh in memory 
vhen slave-masters, in order to secure free- 
iom to their slaves, conveyed to Friends the 
kgal title to their persons, knowing that 
they would use all proper means at their 
ommand to protect their lives and their 
rights. 

To day, in order that the honor, integrity 
md faithfulness of the Society may be 
naintained, that our schools and colleges, 
wr missionary and benevolent work, and 
wr efforts to send the Bible to every desti- 
ute home, shall assure men and women, to 
whom God has given this world’s goods, 
that their bequests will be safely and rightly 
teld and faithfully administered, according 
0 the design of the donor, we must be 
rady and willing, humiliating as it may 
wmetimes be, when all other means fail, to 

al for protection to the law. 

hen such appeals are made, let us re- 
member that such occasions are not without 
their temptations. All earnest work, either 
of opposition ‘or defense, has such liability. 
The Christian then, the more needs the 
grace which will deliver him from evil. 
There are times when we would do well to 
suffer wrong. We alone may bear it; but 
when great moral questions are at stake and 
the rights of others are involved, our obli- 
gations and duties are modified. 

The question under consideration is one 
which involves the entire idea of civil 
government, and our opinions on litigation 
I think will be governed by our opinions in 
telation to that subject. Some would dis- 
claim all action and obligation in the ad- 
ministration of human government, while 
others assume with our early Friends, that 
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one important duty of the Christian in this 
world is to formulate and maiatain a correct 
system of government. The first would say 
that when the millennium comes men will 
need no laws; each will be and do right 
without law, except the law in the mind; 
the second, that human laws and govern- 
ments will then have reached their perfec- 
tion on earth and the glory of national 
administratio: will be seen in the perfect 
union of moral and legal administration. 


B. C. Hosss. 
Bloomingdale, 12th mo. 7th, 1881. 


—_————_ o> 
For Friends’ Review, 


REPORT ON ALASKA. 

Ivan Petroff, Special Census Agent, has 
submitted a preliminary report upon the 
population, industry, and resources of Alas- 
ka—the Sitka and Wrangell region still 
remaining to be visited. Alaska is not 
strictly a Territory, but may be character- 
ized as a “ customs district” for the collec- 
tion of customs only, with a Collector and 
three Deputies, separated by handreds and 
even thousands of miles. The Customs 
Collector, and a man of-war, as the repre- 
sentative of police restrictions, are located at 
Si:ka. 

Of Alaska’s population, ascertained and 
estimated, of 30,178, about 400 are whites, 
1,600 are creoles, the remainder being Aleuts, 
Innuits and Indians. Assuming that about 
one-half of the creoles would be sufficiently 
intelligent to understand the meaning of 
constitutional government, these, with the 
whites, would give an average of less than 
one possible citizen for every 1000 square 
miles of superficial area. Alaska’s area is 
nearly one-sixth of the total of that of all the 
States and Territories of the United S: ates. 

The resources of Alaska come under the 
following four heads; First, the fur trade, 
whick to-day is really the only industry of 
much importance in the district ; second, the 
fisheries ; third, the timber, mines, and min- 
ing; and fourth, and least of all, the agri- 
cultural eapabilities. 

The fur-bearing interests of first import- 
ance in Alaska, are those of the Pribylov, or 
Seal Islands, in Bebring’s sea, the right to 
kill no more than 100,000 far seals annually 
being granted by the United States govern- 
ment to the Alaska Commercial Company. 
For this privilege, the Government receives 
the sum of $317,000 per annum, whilst the 
yearly killing scarcely equals the natural in- 
crease of the animals. The sea lion is 
valuable to the natives for many economic 
purposes ; the walrus for its oil and ivory. 
The sea-otter interest is next in importance 
to that of the fur seal, inasmuch as the 
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world’s supply comes from the North Pacific 
and Bebring Sea. The annual catch aggre. 
gates between 5,000 and 6,000 skins, and as 
these are worth, to the natives, not les: than 
$30 a piece—sometimes more than double 
that figuare—the income derived from their 
capture maintains upward of 4,000 natives in 
comparative luxury. 

Of the land peltries, those of the black fox 
are said to be the rarest and most precious 
of all known furs. The silver fox is also a 
very valuable peltry, as high as $40 or $50 
being paid the natives for them. ‘The blue 
fox is found on the Pribylov group, and on 
two of the Aleutian Islands; the white fox 
is characteristic of Norton Sound and the 
Arctic coast ; whilst the red and cross fox is 
the great commoner among the fur-bearing 
animals of Alaska. Its skin is of but little 
value. Very few beavers are now caught ino 
the District. Large herds of reindeer roam 
over the interior, but the trade in their skins 
is mostly confined to the country. 


As to the fisheries, the salmon and cod are 
staple species, yet the annual export amounts, 
as yet, to but a few thousand barrels of each. 
They go principally to San Francisco and 
the Sandwich Islands. This iadustry is 
evidently capable of great development, fur 
I. Petroff states that the supply of salmon 
“is practically inexhaustible in abundance,” 
whilst ‘‘the cod banks of Alaska, in their 
length, breadth, and superficial area, are the 
most extensive known to the fishermen of the 
world.” 

The timber of Alaska cunsists principally 
of evergreen trees, the spruce family prepon- 
derating to an overwhelming extent. The 
forests of this species extend northward as 
far as the Yukon valley; but, as compared 
_ with the fine timber growth of the Puget 
Sound region, it is of slight commercial 
value. The Alaska spruce is a small or 
medium-sized tree, and, when run through 
the saw-mill, the frequency and close prox- 
imity of knots, greatly mar the quality and 
depress its value. There is, however, a 
species of yellow cedar, which attains a 
height of one hundred feet, with a diameter 
of five and six feet, the lumber made from it 
being exceedingly valuable, of the very 
finest texture, odor, and endurance, highly 
prized by the cabinet-maker and the ship- 
builder. 

Of minerals, mach has been said about the 
discovery of valuable veins of coal in Alaska, 
but the report states that, whilst coal, chiefly 
or wholly of a lignite composition, is indeed 
found at many points on the south and west 
coasts, yet it is so highly charged with sul- 
phur and other deleterious combinations, 
that during combustion, which is very rapid, 
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the iron and ruin the boilers. Very little 
use has as yet been made of it. With respect 
to the reputed findings of large, paying gold 
mines and other precious minerals, the 
report says: “that as far as is known to. 
day, there is nothing of the kind in Western 
Alaska.” 

Concerning the agricultural resources of 
Alaska, our author says that it has been 
settled by numberless patient and repeated 
tests, that the cereal crops cannot be grown 
there. Neither can our fruit trees and the 
small fruits of our gardens, be cultivated 
successfully. In a few places, potatoes and 
turnips are grown, although the crop in 
some years proves a total failure. The rais. 
ing of these roots appears to nearly limit the 
agricultural capacity of Alaska. Neverthe. 
less, this result is not owing to the rigor of 
the climate, but to the fact that fog clouds or 
banks hang surcharged with moisture, or 
dissolved into consecutive weeks of rain, 
over the land, thereby retarding or arresting 
a proper ripening of fruits and vegetables, 
In some localities, there is, however, an 
abundance of indigenous, hardy, shrub fruits, 
whilst the flora of Alaska shows a long list 
of two hundred species of pretty blossoming 
annuals and perennials—the wild rose, 
violets, the gaily colored pea, ete. 

Repeated attempts have been made to 
raise stock cattle, sheep and hogs in large 
herds, within the borders of Alaska. The 
Russians, who took a deep interest in this 
pastoral work, brought over hardy selections 
from the Siberian stock, placing the cattle at 
almost every point of importance for trial, 
Oo Kadiak Island especially, there is an 
abundance of nutritious grasses, and here, in 
summer, the berd throve well. A herd is 
still kept there, but the protracted winter, 
with its much snow and sleet, finds the 
sleek herd very much worn and emaciated 
when the sixth month of the year comes 
around. In the same manner, sheep will do 
well in the warm weather, but when had 
dled months together in some dark, low 
shelter, there follows a sweating or beating 
of their wool, which, becoming detached and 
falling off, leaves the animals greatly 
enfeebled and emaciated in the spring, For 
borses or mules there appears to be very 
little service. We may now turn our atten- 
tion to the people of the District. 

(To be concluded.) 


® 
Anp oh, ye whom God has set in His 
garden, not as the giant oaks for strength, 
nor as the tree that bears abundant fruit— 
count it no vain calling, though ye may 
seem the least and last of all the plants that 
claim His care, if still your life is a life of 


it seems to eat out, as it were, the heart of!sweetness; and be well content to pleas 
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r Creator by this blessed service of ever 
ving a reviving breath to pour out upon 
ike passer-by, or to fill the little sphere in 
sich you live with a continual fragrance. 
—Garden Graith. 


_ 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The meetings of Friends in France again 
dsimed the attention of our Meeting for 
fufferings on the 1st of Seventh month. 
the Continental Committee, to whom the 
abject was referred last month, recom- 
nended the appointment of a deputation of 
bree or four Friends, perhaps including one 
two women, to visit the South of France 
in the autumn. The intention is to make 
wme stay—to dwell among the Friends and 
ater into their affairs and difficulties—not 
nerely the brief visit which is frequently 
pid. It is at least twenty years since a 
eputation was sent from this country to 
those meetings. Although there is a wide 
ind open field for labor amongst the French 
wople at large, yet it was deemed best that 
ihe scope of this visit should be chiefly 
limited to building up the little church of 
Friends in their own localities, as this is our 
jtimary duty. We may, however, desire 
that a wider ultimate effect will be kept in 
tiew, that the Society should become the 
wlightened nucleus of a more extended 
vork. There are about seventy persons in 
nembership with Friends in France, and 
iso a good number of ‘others who attend 
neetings, or who are connected by birth or 
wssociation with the Society. The meeting 
igreed to this proposal, and the Continental 
Committee is to nominate the deputation, 
ad make arrangements. 

Negotiations are pending for the acquisi- 
ion by the Meeting for Sufferings of the 
raluable school house at Cape Town, South 
Africa, left by James Backhouse in the care 
of trustees. Although the Society has no 
pening for its use at present, such may 
secur in the future. Such little possessions 
iM various parts of the world must be re- 
garded as talents committed to our charge, 
for which the opportunity for use may arise 
we know pot when. 

A good deal of continued interest was ex- 
pressed in the progress of the anti-opiam 
Movement, especially by Friends from the 
North of England. As, however, there 
emed no opening just now for action, the 
Committee was not re-appointed. The ‘prac- 
tice of opium-eating is unhappily not con- 
ined to Asiatic countries. Iu a work pub- 
lished three years ago, on the Fen country 
of Lincoln and Cambridgeshire, it is stated 
that many agricultural laborers spend as 
much as one or two dollars a week in opium 
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and laudanum; the drug was at first used 
by them as a specific against ague ; and now 
that the country is drained and fever much 
lessened, they continue the practice of tak- 
ing it. 

An epistle was at this time issued to 
Friends in Denmark ; it expresses especial 
sympathy with them in their efforts to check 
the drinking customs of their country, end 
free their fellows from the grievous yoke of 
bondage in which they are held. Accounts 
from Walter Morris from Stavanger, Nor- 
way, 25th of Sixth month, relate the holding 
of family visits amongst Friends, which had 
only deepened the religious concern which 
rested on his mind for their welfare. The 
interpreting had been done well, yet he felt 
his inability to get near enough to the people 
by this means, and had therefore decided, 
after conference with Friends, to spend a 
few weeks in learning the language suf- 
ficiently for conversing. He hoped to visit 
Denmark later on. 

R. Littleboy mentioned the receipt about 
one day previously of a formal communica- 
tion from the Governor of Pennsylvania, re- 
specting William Penn’sremains. He stated 
also that many letters had reached him from 
Friends and others on both sides of the At- 
lantic, warmly concurring in the decision of 
the trustees, not to entertain the idea of the 
removal of W. Penn’s bones from their 
present resting place at Jordans. Colonel 
Stuart, the present representative of the 
Penn family, had written to R. Littleboy to 
the same effect. 

The annual examinations of several of the 
Friends’ public schools in England have just 
been held. Ackworth, the first, and still by 
far the largest of these, draws yearly a 
goodly number of Friends to the small York- 
shire village, for the General Meeting of the 
school. The examination, indeed, conducted 
by Friends for their own satisfaction, cannot 
be looked upon as a conclusive test of the 
school work. For several yea:s past paid 
examiners of high standing have been en- 
gaged to conduct a strict examination of the 
classes and methods of teaching in several 
of the schools, and their criticisms and bints 
huve proved very valuable. Friends come 
a few weeks later and hold their own in- 
vestigation, and show their interest in the 
welfare and progress of the children. 

At Ackworth a large annual deficit has 
just induced the decision to charge the cost 
of clothing all the children in future to the 
parents. 

Francis T. King and Dr. J. ©. Thomas 
have been since Yearly Meeting visiting 
many of our schools, as well as other edaca- 
tional work vutside our Society. 


London, Seventh month 7th. 
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For Friends’ Review. 


A SANCTIFIED LIFE. 


In a recent number of Friends’ Review, a 
correspondent. remarks thet he ‘“ cannot be 
happy without leading a sanctified life.” It 
were well if all who profess the name of 
Christ had similar feelings. Our dear Lord 
does not design that His children should be 
fully happy or satisfied short of that experi- 
ence; and no one should object to the term 
sanctification. It is a good old Bible word 
and Bible doctrine. It is in measure dis- 
tinct from, yet always conjoined with justi- 
fication, and always will be. One implies 
that the repentant, believing sinner is for 
given sins that are past, and accepted as if 
he was blameless, and bas already a measure 
of holiness of heart and renewed spiritual 
ebaracter. The other, starting with this in. 
itial degr:e of holiness, implies in its fullness 
the state of having been cleansed from the 
pollution of heart caused by sin, and an ever 
enlarging experience of progress in grace 
and holy living. 

We are justified through repentance and 
faith in Christ and His atoning blood; sanc- 
tified through yielding all to the Lord Jesus 
and faith in His cleansing blood—all under 
the power and operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Let me give a few texts. Rom. iii. 24—26. 
“ Being justified freely by His grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: 
whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion through faith in His blood, to declare 
His righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of 
God ;....that He might be just and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” 
I Johbni.7. “If we walk in the light as 
He (God) is in the light, we have fellowsbip 
one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Chris , His Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
9th v. “ If we [Christian believers] confess 
our sins, He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, [Justification] and to cleanse us 
from all unrighteousness,” [Sanctification]. 
John xiv. 23. ‘If a man love me, he will 
keep my words: and my Father will love 
him, and we will come unto him, and make 
our abode with him.” 

This sense of the abiding presence of the 
Lord in the secret of the soul, this promised 
baptism of the Holy Ghost, is not designed 
for a favored few merely, but for all who 
will seek it by consecration and prayer, 
through faith in the efficacy of the great 
sacrifice made at Calvary. It is to be main- 
tained in the same way ; for the Lord having 
once taken up his abode in the heart, does 
not design to withdraw Himself from His 
trusting children, who walk in humble, 
watchful obedience. 
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Bow much more Christ would be honored 
if all the members of His church of which 
He is the Head would seek this experience, 
and pressing forward in the pathway of holi- 
ness, would acknowledge the cleansing, ip 
the spirit and conduct of their lives, to His 
glory; not what they have done, but what 
Christ has done for them. M 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF A SANCTIFIED 
LIFE. 


Pastor H. Roerich, of Stockholm, sent the 
following interesting letter to a German 
paper, from which the correspondent of 
Christian Work translates it: 

“On the evening of the 40th October, | 
was in my study engaged in reading a paper, 
which recalled my native land to me, when 
I heard a knock at my door. I openedit, 
and whom should I see come in but two 
Lapps, one of whom was Maria Magdalene 
Mathsdotter. Imagine my astonishment 
and delight at egain meeting this Christian 
woman, when I bad been so long asking for 
tidings of her, and receiving no answer but 
the words, ‘ Maria? it is not known where 
she is. Sbe is wandering in the desert of 
Lapland, accompanying her father’s berd of 
reindeer.’ And now, here she was before 
me; the next moment she approached me, 
and offered me her bands. Immediately] 
said to myself, ‘ Here is a new appeal which 
Lapland addresses to Sweden and to all the 
friends of the gospel. Let us listen to it. 
“Let us work while it is day; the night 
cometh, in which no man can work.”’ 

‘Tt was Maria, who, in March, 1864, 
came to Stockholm, after a long and difficult 
journey through snow and ice on skates, in 
ord«r to show the king the state of misery 
aud abasement in which her fellow-country- 
men existed. It was by faiih she walked 
(we may well say she needed it, certainly, 
to undertake such an enterprise alone), but 
her faith did not deceive her; she obtained 
precious promises of aid ; she had the grati- 
fication of learning that a ‘ Society of the 
Missionary Penny’ was about to be estab- 
lished for Lapland, to labor for the moral 
and religious elevation of ber brethren ; and 
herewith, her prayers having been granted, 
she returned, blessing God. Two years and 
more passed without any tidings being 
received of her. Maria was, with her reil- 
deer, traversing the country, shifting from 
hills to plains, and from plains to bills, but 
constantly active in the Lord's cause. 

“T must observe that a certain part of 
Lapland, the south of it especially, is partly 
inhabited by Swedish colonists, who come 
thitber, not to embrace a nomadic life, but 

| to establish fixed habitations and to cultivate 
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the soil. These persons receive from the 
State a space of ground, which they engage 
to cultivate. What is the result? The 
wlonists advance into the interior of the 
country, and take possession of it, in order to 
cultivate it, wherever that is feasible. The 
Lapps, on the other hand, are desirous of 
keeping the country for themselves, as they 
need it for the maintenance of their numer- 
ous herds of reindeer, which constitute their 
mly wealth. Now, if any reindeer unluck- 
ily trespass upon the property of the colonists, 
the latter bring them down with their mus- 
kets, without any form of law. Hence 
arise, as may be imagined, continual griev- 
ances and bickerings between the Lapps and 
the colonists. Such was the case this sum- 
mer, and the more influential members of 
parish of Wilhelmina (Maria Mathsdotter’s 
parish), which is situated in the province of 
West Bothnia, in the south of Lapland, met 
together to discuss their compromised inter- 
ests. The only measure they could adopt 
was to address the King, to submit the ques- 
tion to him, and to implore his intervention 
and succor. It was determined to do this. 
But who was to undertake the journey? 
No man in the parish would accept the 
office of deputy; all found the work too 
difficult and troublesome. Their eyes were 
turned then to one woman, Maria Maths- 
dotter. She offered her services ; they were 
accepted, and the voyage was resolved upon. 
She started, and went to Stockholm with one 
of her cousins. It was assuredly with God's 
favor that she went, for her presence in the 
midst of us warmed our hearts and revived 
our zeal for the Lapps. I determined, on 
learning how much misery the Lapp people 
were suffering, to make a collection in favor 
of the parish school of Wilhelmina. This 
brought in—thanks be to God—more than 
could have been expected. The Committee 
of the Fem-are Society came together, more- 
over, to hear Maria, and to be enabled, by 
means of the newspapers, to give the public 
some particulars to encourage the work 
carried on in Lapland. It may be imagined 
that this session was interesting and encour- 
aging. Maria told us how necessary ber 
work was, and with what success she has 
been favored. All the Lapps see with pleas- 
ure the foundations of new schools, and are 
glad to send their children to them ; but this 
8 not yet much. There is a greatdeal more 
todo. I cannot tell you how much good to 
the heart the converse does of this woman. 
How one feels at once humiliated and excited 
to labor when in the presence of one of such 
faith, such profound humility, such love of 
souls, such zeal for the advancement of God's 
kingdom! And another striking thing, 
when one hears her speak, is her apprecia- 
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tion of human distress, with her clear-head- 
edness, her logical reasoning, and her precise 
expressions, She discourses with the greatest 
ease, and although she has hed no training, 
she comports herself calmly, and defends her 
opinion without allowing herself to be 
intimidated by her audience. 

‘On Sunday, November 11, 1866, at 7 a. 
m., Maria started in a boat which was to take 
ber to Hernosand, a small seaport in the 
Gulf of Bothnia, whence she has to travel 
about one hundred and fifty leagues on her 
skates. It will take her about » month to 
rejoin her family and her herd of reindeer. 
She has taken a stock of clothing witb her, 
and one not less valuable of affectionate 
remembrance and sweet consolations. We 
went to the door to greet her again, and to 
accompany her with our prayers. Her last 


words were, ‘The peace of God be with 
you,’” 


WEARY. WOMEN. 

Nothing is more thoroughly mistaken 
than the idea that a woman fulfils her 
duty by doing an amount of work 
that is far beyond her strength. She not on- 
ly does not fulfil her duty, but she most sig- 
nally fails in it; and the failure is truly de- 
plorable. There can be no sadder sight than 
that of a broken-down, over-worked wife and 
mother—a woman who is, tired all her life 
through. Ifthe work of the household can- 
not be accomplished by order, system, and 
moderate work, without the necessity of wear- 
ing, heart-breaking toil—without making life 
a treadmill of labor,—then for the sake of hu- 
manity, let the work go. Better to live in 
the midst of disorder than that order should 
be purchased at so high a price—the cost of 
health, strength, happiness, and all that makes 
existence endurable. The woman who spends 
her life in unnecessary labor is by this very 
labor unfitted for the higher duties of home. 
She should be the haven of rest to which both 
husband and children turn for peace and re- 
freshment. She should be the careful, intelli- 
gent adviser and guide of the one, and the ten- 
der confidant and helpmate of the other. How 
is it possible for a woman exhausted in body, 
asa natural consequence in mind also, to per- 
form either of these offices? It is not possi- 
ble. The constant strain is too great. Na- 
ture gives way beneath it. She loses health 
and spirits and hopefulness, and more than 
all, her youth, the last thing that a woman 
should allow to slip from her; for, no matter 
how old she is in years, she should be young 
in heart and feeling, for the youth of age is 
sometimes more attractive than youth itself. 
To the overworked woman this green old age 
is out of the question. Her disposition is 
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was the need of more organization and wise 
combination for meeting the religious wants of 
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often ruined, her temper soured, her very na- 
ture changed, by the burden which, too hea- 



















































































vy to carry, is only dragged along. Even | the scholars, that it was proposed that a confer. The ¢ 
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most powerful of all the Indian tribes, and their 
submission to the authority of the government 
was often a hesitating one. 

It is believed that their number largely in- 
creased between 1836, when they were estimated 
at 23,991, and 1874, when the report of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs assigned them a total 
of 41,704. For many years they held peaceful 


but have an important bearing on the religious 
life of the Society. Such a cause is that of their 
First-day schools. The annual meeting of the 
First-day School Association is reported in Zhe 
London Friend. From this it appears that the 
work of these schools still expands, gains strength, 
and is carried on under an increasing sense of re- 
sponsibility and desire to gather souls to Christ. 
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At the close of Third month last there was in relations - the gn but ew ay Nev 
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97 places, with 25,262 scholars. the advance of white population towards their have | 
These schools are taught by 1,551 teachers: land would result in a strife, which from their @ for he 
and of the pupils 14,143 are ‘a dults ond th 119 numbers and courage would cost many lives. i 
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teachers and 1,524 scholars. With the exception ee a 163 -_ : 73» ming Sern the tr 
of a few classes for Friends’ children at Darling- protest against white injustice by the Custer mas- aoe 
ton, Leominster, Eccles, &., the schools are of | 54CT® hat Sitting Bull h ielded pe 
the class usually called mission-schools in our Now, however, t ms apne os ae, the a 
country. and so many of their people are turning to agtiy & the t, 
Small schools exist at Hobart Town and Syd- culture, sending their children to school, and ac- & stude 
ney in Australia; and at Brumana, in Syria, | °¢Ptng the Christian teaching of missionaries, a rag 
under the care of Dr. Beshara. The scholars | ©°™S* of reese predence and right wilt * tian 
exceed by about one-half the whole number of| ™St certainly secure peace for the future with Bt wync 
members of the Yearly Meeting, and through this powerful tribe, and we will see them gradual- work 
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them the influence of Friends reaches the work-| LY #8sume the habits of Christian civilized life. Dutt 
ing classes far more than it once did. OSE POR ig PRESS berir 
Some of the schools have mission meetings} THE Executive Committee on Indian Affairs § with 
connected with them, and the need of them is| find it necessary to build a small house near the brig! 
much felt by others. At Leeds many of the | Cheyenne Agency fora home for the Friends who 
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scholars are members of a Friends’ Christian | are expected to succeed Elkanah and Irene Beard § thirc 
Union, which originated in the desire of the | in giving religious instruction to the Indians there. Bon 
scholars for closer religious fellowship, and to|Such a house bought in Chicago, would cost at dent 
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which they are admitted after careful considera-| least $800 delivered at Caldwell, Kansas. To miss 
tion, upon profession of belief in Christ and a|transport it to the Agency the Indians would sitie 
desire to serve and follow Him. So pressing| charge about $210, and Agent Miles offers to be indi 
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me of seven who will give $30 each for this 
latter purpose. 

The Committee have not the funds for this 
very important object, and appeal to Friends for 
them. Superintendents of Bible-schools are de- 
sired to bring this to the notice of their pupils, 
and Friends generally are requested to consider 
it, and give liberally, as it will be needful to do, 
if the sum is raised. 

All contributions may be sent to James E. 
Rhoads, Germantown, Philadelphia, acting for 
the Treasurer. 

The Committee also much desire to secure the 
services of suitable Friends as superintendent 
ad matron for two Boarding-schools; and of 
two men to teach schools; about one of which 
a leading Indian of the neighborhood writes, 
“Do send us a good Christian teacher.” Will not 
some of those who have just left schools or 
colleges where they have had such good oppor- 
tunities, enter this field of service? For it is 
good teachers and settled Christians who are 
wanted, to live in communities where they can 
be of great help to their neighbors, and carry on 
amissionary work. All applications should be 
addressed to Barnabas C. Hobbs, Bloomingdale, 
Indiana ; or to Lawrie Tatum, Springdale, Iowa, 
with references. 


—_ 


THe Lire OF ALEXANDER Durr, D.D., LL.D. 
By George Smith. American Tract Society, 
New York. $2.00. 

From his early youth Alexander Duff seems to 
have been surrounded by missionary influences, | of Fifth mo., 1829, cordially and unanimously ap- 


for he writes: “ Into a general knowledge of the 
objects and progress of modern missions I was 
initiated from my earliest youth by my revered 
father, whose catholic spirit rejoiced in tracing 
the triumphs of the gospel in different lands and 
in Connection with the different branches of the 
Christian church.” While still a boy he came to 
an assura:ice of acceptance with God through 


lin it. 
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magistrates who had charge of the city school, 
that they refused to allow them a room to meet 
in, and “this society, noteworthy in the history 
of Scottish missions, as the fruitful parent of the 
most apostolic missionaries of the country, met 
first in an adventure school in a dingy lane of St. 
Andrews.” In 1829, the last year of Duff's theo- 
logical studies, the General Assembly for the first 
time appointed a permanent committee on For- 
eign Missions, and Dr. Inglis, as the head of it, 
issued a general letter to the people of Scotland, 
apologizing for the slackness of their church up 
to that time, and urging all to do their duty in the 
neglected cause. 

Alexander Duff's answer to this appeal was to 
give himself, not indeed to the committee for a 
time, but to the Lord, to be used as His minister 
wherever He might choose to send him. But all 
his sympathies were with the people of India. 
“It was,” he says, ‘“‘ when a student at college, in 
perusing the article on India, in Sir David Brews- 
ter’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, that my soul was 
first drawn out as by a spell-like fascination to- 
wards India. And when, at a later period, I was 
led to respond to the call to proceed to India as 
the first missionary ever sent forth by the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, my resolution was, if 
the Lord so willed it, never to return again.” At 
first his parents, deeply as they were interested 
in foreign missions, were almost overwhelmed at 
the thought of giving up their son, of whose bril- 
liant talents they were justly proud, and whom 
they had fondly hoped to keep near them, but 
calm reflection brought them to acquiesce in the 
dedication of their son, and they lived to rejoice 
In writing of his decision to his lifelong 
friend, Dr. Chalmers, he says, “the work is most 
arduous, but is of God, and must prosper; many 
sacrifices painful to flesh and blood must be 
made, but not any correspondent to the glory of 
winning souls to Christ.”” The General Assembly 


pointed Alexander Duff their first missionary, 
and his ordination followed on the 12th of Eighth 
mo., Dr. Chalmers officiating on the occasion. 
The young missionary spoke from not a few 
pulpits and platforms before his departure. At 
one place when preaching from Rom. i. 14 he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ There was a time when I had no 
care or concern for the heathen ; that wasa time 


the atoning blood of the Lord Jesus Christ, but | when I had no care or concern for my own soul. 
the turning point in his life came while he was a| When by the grace of God I was led to care for 


student at St. Andrews. 
called to the chair of Moral Philosophy and “the 
first session was not over when the great Chris- 
ian economist, who had transformed the worst 
wynds of Glasgow, began the humblest mission 
work in the more ancient city, and threw himself 
into the then despised cause of foreign missions.” 
Duff’s young spiritual life, which had been slum- 
bering into formalism, he tells us, was quickened 
with that burning enthusiasm which glowed the 
brighter to his dying day. Two of his friends soon 
after offered themselves to the London Mission- 
ary Society to go to China and Calcutta, and a 
third, to the Scottish Missionary Society, to go to 

mbay. These young men organized the Stu- 
dents’ Missionary Society, of which Duff became 
the librarian, their object being to “ study foreign 
Missions, so as to satisfy themselves of the neces- 
sities of the world outside Christendom.” But so 
indifferent were the college authorities, and the 


Dr. Chalmers had been | 


my own soul, then it was I began to care for the 
heathen abroad. In my closet, on my bended 
knees, I then said to God—'O Lord, Thou 
knowest that silver and gold to give to this cause 
I have none; what I have I give unto Thee—I 
offer Thee myself, wilt Thou accept the gift?” 
Just before his ordination Dr. Duff married 
Annie Scott Drysdale, a woman eminently fitted 
to go with her husband to the work, and to be 
his helper and comforter at all times. When Dr. 
Duff finally arrived at Calcutta after many dan- 
gers, having been twice shipwrecked, the natives 
who read the account of his perils in the news- 
papers, remarked—“ Surely this man is a favorite 
of the gods, who must have some notable work 
for him to do in India.” Upon examining care- 
fully the condition of things, Dr. Duff found that 
it would be necessary for him to disregard the 
one restriction that had been laid on him by the 
committee. They had charged him not to begin 
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his work in Calcutta, and it was the place, where, 
his judgment on the spot told him, his efforts 
should be concentrated. He saw clearly that 
his work would have to be done in a different 
way, and on a totally different plan from previous 
missionaries, but so confident was he of its final 
success, that he was willing to go forward no 
matter what the oppositicn and difficulties. He 
decided to open an English school, in time to be 
developed into a college, thus getting hold of 
the youth. ‘‘ His object was, in the strength of 
God and the intensity of a faith that burned even 
more brightly to his dying hour, nothing less 
than the destruction of a system of beliefs, life 
and ancient civilization of the highest type, 
based on a great literature, expressed in the most 
elaborate language the world has seen.”” Hither- | 
to the missionaries had been at work for more 
than a century in the southern part of India, and 
had been driven to evangelize the non-Brahman- 
ical tribes, for as far as the Brahmanized Hindoos 
were concerned missionary efforts had failed. 
We have Duff's own statement of his divine 
strategy when ten years aferward he told the 
people of Scotland: “ In this way we thought not 
of individuals merely, we looked to the masses. 
Spurning the notion of a present day’s success 
and a present year’s wonder, we directed our 
view, not merely to the present but future gen- 
erations.” While joyfully hailing all the mis- 
sionary work in India, he said, “we shall with 
the blessing of God devote our time and strength 
to the preparing of a mine, and the setting of a 
train which shall one day explode and tear up 
the whole from its lowest depths.” Dr. Duff re- 
ceived most valuable help in his plans from the 
distinguished Ra’ja Rammohun Roy, then fifty- 
six years old, who was spending his declining 
years in earnest meditation on divine truth, 
broken only by works of practical benevolence 
among his countrymen. Dr. Duff had determined 
that his system of education should be “ in in- 
separable combination with the Christian faith 
and its doctrines, precepts and evidences, with a 
view to the practical regulation of life and con- 
duct,” and he therefore meant to have a portion 
of the Bible read and expounded every day. To 
this the Ra’ja cordially agreed for though not a 
full believer, he yet reverenced the Bible, and as 
he acknowledged one God, he considered it right 
that His blessing should be invoked each day, 
and further said of his own accord, that he con- 
sidered the Lord’s Prayer the most brief and 
comprehensive of any he had ever met. He 
therefore advised Dr. Duff to use that prayer 
either in Bengalee or English in his school. 
Rammohun Roy not only used his influence in 
Eee a house and recommending pupils, 
ut attended himself the opening of the school, 
which proved to bea great help. Forafter Dr. Duff 
had slowly repeated the Lord’s Prayer in Benga- 
lee, and then placed copies of the gospels into 
the hands of the scholars, they were much ex- 
cited, and one of them exclaimed, “ This is the 
Christian Shaster. We are not Christians; how 


then can we read it? It may make us Christians, 


and our friends will drive us out of caste.” Then 
the Ra'ja stepped forward and told them that 
they were quite mistaken, that Christians often 
read and studied their Shasters and did not be- 
“I have read the whole Koran, 
Nay, I have 


come Hindoos. 
has that made me a Mussulman ? 
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studied the whole Bible, and you know I am not oy ace Wit 















































































































































































a Christian. Why then do you fear to read? Friends 
Read and judge for yourselves.” This seemed - ate 
to satisfy most. In this school English and Ben. fiends 
galee were taught side by side, and the methods Since th 
employed by Dr. Duff have since becn general} ministry 
adopted. At the end of the first year Dr, Duff tion of 
thought it advisable to have a public examina- secured 
tion in order to show the European residents of For a ti 
Calcutta, who were strongly opposed to his work, Institut 
what he had been able to accomplish. It wasa Lord w 
complete and overwhelming victory for the with m 
school. Those who had been most prejudiced Meetin; 
against it could not fail to be struck with the Commi 
marvellous progress made by the boys in geog. almost 
raphy, arithmetic, etc., and their great familiarity and ot! 
with the Bible. The English papers were full of Witk 
it, and the favorable opinions of the Europeans and fa 
re-acted on the native leaders of society. The held t 
next year hundreds had to be turned away from marks, 
the school for want of room. As the boys ad- portan' 
vanced in their studies and learned of the natural si 
laws that govern the world, they were involun- Mectin 
tarily led to see the foolishness of the teaching oialie 
of their own Shasters, and this paved the way iwi 
for doubt of the rest of the teachings. The or spet 
record of the progress of the work in Calcutta, On 
of the wild excitement that prevailed among the audier 
natives when any of the students were baptized feel 1 
as professed believers in the Lord Jesus, and of morni 
the steadfast faith and unfaltering courage of Dr. wonde 
Duff, is well worth reading. At length, after six those 
years of incessant labor in teaching and lectur- am ;" 
ing and preaching, his health broke down, and he sible 
was obliged most reluctantly to leave his field of sician 
labor to his co-workers, and return for a time of apopl 
rest to Scotland. It was, however, only leaving tremt 
one part of the work, and entering into another, and | 
for it was his privilege to be the means of creat- nigh 
ing a living missionary spirit in the church at oe 
home “ Thus he became at once the missionary * . 
worker, the unresting civilizing force in India, Wi 
and the missionary organizer, the unmatched oe 
Christian orator and preacher at home. After i 
five years, during which his eloquent appeals in gates 
England and Scotland and Wales kept the cause Stan 
of India always before the public, he and his in g 
wife returned to Calcutta, and for ten years more beau 
labored there with ever increasing success, until Lorc 
his health again gave way, and they were forced Si 
once more to visit Scotland for several years. and 
Finally Dr. Duff was obliged to bid farewell to triur 
India, and after four years of work and prayer 
in his own country for the beloved cause, he 
peacefully passed away in his sixty-fourth year. Sis 
It has been quite impossible to give any adequate I 
idea of the result of the labors of this noble f 
Christian missionary, but we trust that enough Gr 
has been said to induce many to read the book 54 
for themselves. M. S. T. vite 
RET: SAGAR AOI, ER SS SN — 
DIED. 
MALLISON.—In Glens Falls, New York, on the 
| 6th of Seventh mo., 1881, S. Elizabeth Mallison, aged 1 
47 years. Born and educated in England, she came to do 
this country soon after her marriage. Asa member of Gr 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, she was for several ca! 
years a devoted and earnest Christian. As she ad- ; 
vanced in religious experience, she felt that the Lord wi 
was calling her into more public service in His cause oe 
than she found liberty for in this connection. During x 








the first General Meeting at Glens Falls, her acquaint 
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ance with the doctrines and practices of the Society of 
Friends resulted in her uniting in membership with us. 
She soon evinced a gift in the ministry; the evidence 
of which was so clearly of divine authority, that 
Friends were united in acknowledging it accordingly. 
Since then much of her time has been employed in the 
ministry. The power and clearness of her presenta. 
tion of the truths of the gospel won admiration, and 
secured the confidence of her large circle of friends. 
For a time she accepted a call to the care of « Friends’ 
Institute” of Pickering, Canada, but found that the 
Lord was calling her to more extended service; and 
with minutes of unity of her Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, and as a member of the General Meetings 
Committee, she has been liberated for repeated and 
almost continuous labor in various parts of our own 
and other Yearly Meetings. 

With a sound judgment, she practically embraced | 
and faithfully advocated the tyaths of the gospel as 
held by the church of her choice. By repeated re- 
marks, it is evident that she anticipated that some im- 
portant change awaited her, not definitely clear to her- 
self, whether a service of some kind or otherwise, but 
connected with a choice whether “ now or after Yearly 
Meeting.” To a friend, the day betore the attack which 
resulted in her death, she said, «« The Lord has been 
showing me wonderful things, too wonderful to repeat 
or speak of.” 

On First-day morning while standing before an 
audience, after having knelt in prayer, she said, «I 
feel the very near presence of the dear Lord this 
morning, and His own words are very precious in that 
wonderful and last prayer of His, « Father, I will that 
those whom Thou hast given me be with me where I 
am ;’ ” when she sank into her seat, remaining insen- 
sible three hours. She revived, and though her phy- 
sicians pronounced her disease a near approach to 
apoplexy, by remedies and restoratives she seemed 
trembling for three weeks as between life and death, 
and her friends indulged a hope that her precious life 
might be prolonged. Repeated attacks continued, and 
during the intervals she plead, « Let me go, O! let me 
go home to my rest. I had thought my work in the 
church was not done, but for my family it is all done. 
If I never speak another word, my work is done. I 
have done what I could. O! let me go. I have had a 
view of the Heavenly City. O! it is beautiful. The 
gates are open. There is room forall. I have seen 
Stanley Pumphrey.” (To whom she was closely united 
in gospel fellowship in life.) «O beautiful city, so 
beautiful. I am ready, I am ready, ready to meet my 
Lord when He comes.” 

Surely a valient in Israel is fallen, is risen rather, 
and while the church militant mourns, the church 
triumphant rejoices. 

“ Another victory is won. 
Servant of Christ well done.” 


A RELIGIOUS MEETING will be held at the Home 
for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, Belmont and 
Girard Avenues, on First-day, Seventh month 3Ist, at 


3 o'clock, P. M., to which Friends especially are in- 
vited. 


SOR ROL a 8 I ER RRS TE 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 
UNFERMENTED wine is manufactured in Lon- 
don for the use of the 1500 congregations in 
Great Britain and Ireland which avoid intoxi- 
cating wine at the sacrament. 


“Tr has never been proved that our Lord’s 
wine, made at Cana, or the wine He drank Him- 
self, was anything nearly as dangerous as the 
wines you drink,” said Joseph Cook in a sermon 
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preached in London, before the National Tem- 
perance League of Great Britain, and reported 
in The Independent. 

THE Life Insurance companies of Great Brit- 
ain pay from 7 or Io up to 15 or 17 per cent. 
bonus to the total abstainer over and above the 
charge to the moderate drinker. 

TRIFLING WITH DANGER.—I was sitting at the 
table of an Irish merchant in Sligo a few years 
ago. He had eight beautiful children. He had 
his wines and brandy on the table, and of course 
asked me to drink, and I had to give my reasons 
for declining. This gave me an opportunity to 
put in a little temperance, and while I was mak- 
ing my little speech by way of apology, I made 
this remark: “I would like to see the man who 
could truthfully say, ‘No relative or friend of 
mine ever fell through intemperance.” I saw 
that this had struck him; his knife and fork fell 
from his grasp, and he remained silent for some 
seconds. 

* Well,” said he at length, “ 7 am not that man. 
My first Sunday-school superintendent was a man 
of genial spirit and noble mien. He went into 
the wine trade, and died a drunkard before he 
was forty. My first class-leader, I believe, was a 
good, intelligent, useful man ; but he, too, yield- 
ed to the habit of intemperance, and died a 
drunkard. My own father suffered through in- 
temperance.” 

“Yes,” I exclaimed, “and you yourself are 
parading before your friends and your children 
the instruments of death which slew your first 
Sunday-school superintendent, your first class- 
leader, and your father.” W. TAYLor. 

— Selected. 


THE encouragement of drunkenness, for 
the sake of the profit on the sale of drink, is 
certainly one of the most criminal methods 
of assassination for money hitherto adopted 
by the bravos of any age or country.— 
Ruskin. 


IN commenting on London Yearly Meet- 
ing The (London) Christian says : 

“ From the remarks of a Friend, who took 
a principal part in these discussions, we ex- 
tract as follows: 

‘*Materialism and unbelief and worldli- 
ness are eating into the vitals of the Christian 
Charch generally. What, then, is the cure? 
Some say that the Church should humble 
herself before the Lord, and pray for an out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit. This is the 
commonest suggestion. I want us not to 
take that view, but rather, that it is‘ our 
duty, endowed by the Holy Ghost in our 
measure, to be faithful to the little we have 
received, and afterwards be made rulers over 
more.’ 

“We do not understand the speaker as dis- 
couraging prayer for the supply of the Spirit 
according to our need, but he emphasized a 
most important truth, viz., that we bave re- 
ceived the Spirit, and that as we are faithful 
in the use of the gift received, the same Di- 
vine gift will be imparted more abundantly.” 
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The first and second watches would in- 
clude six or eight hours, and allow that time for 
the people to cross. 

The Lord looked unto the host of the Egyptians 
through the pillar of fire and of the cloud. The 
dark cloud which hung between the Egyptians 
and Israelites was probably now rent by light- 
ning flashes, and God's presence, His dread eye, 
struck the Egyptian host with panic and con- 
fusion. 

25. And took off their chariot wheels. Amid 
the pouring rains, the fearful lightning flashes 
and awful thunders, they found their chariots 
sunk in mire, and without their wheels they ds ove 
them heavily. So that the Egyptians said, Let us 
flee from the face of Israel. Armies have often 
been seized with a sudden and universal panic, 
when their only thought is flight. For the Lord| 
fighteth for them against the Eeyptians. They 
had seen God's power ten times in the plagues, 
and had good reason to fear His displeasure. 

26,27. And the sea returned to his strength 
when the morning appeared, At sunrise the 
wind probably ceased and the tide turned; the 
heavily-mailed chariots and frantic horsemen 
would be caught in the quicksands as the water 
returned, and overwhelmed with the waves. 

And the Egyptians fled against it, The waters 
would soon be too deep to urge the horses 
through. And the Lord overthrew the Egypt- 
ians (or shook them off from their chariots), in the 
midst of the sea. 

As Pharaoh would lead his army, as was usual 
with the kings of Egypt, he and all the flower of 
his army were destroyed. Hence the Israelites 
were free from pursuit by the Egyptians, who 
were crippled effectually for a foreign war. 

What an amazing deliverance to Israel as that 
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and in the sea; they took him with the heart to 
be their leader, teacher, guide and saviour. So 
we are to be baptized into Christ, to give Him 
our whole hearts, and take Him to be our Leader, 
Teacher, Guide and Saviour. Then we can sing 
the Lord’s songs on the banks of deliverance. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A MEETING for worship and a Prepara- 
tive Meetng has been established by Bear 
Creek Monthly Meeting at Wiscotta, four 
miles from the place where the latter meet- 
ing is held. There was a meeting held there 
some years ago, but it had been discon- 
tinued. The meetings have. been held in a 
school-house in the village, and will proba- 
bly bave to be so held for some time to come. 

About thirty members, mostly lately re- 
ceived, also hold a meeting twice a week 
near Weston, Pottawatomie Co., lowa, nine 
miles east of Council Bluffs. They desire to 
be remembered by all Friends, especially 
ministers. Rebecca Ckarles, a minister, re- 
sides there. 

N. L. Hastings is now correspondent of 
Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, in the place 
of I. P. Cook. His address is Earlham 
P. O., Madison Co., Iowa. 

Wm. P. Sirsa. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes from China, 
Maine, that the Monthly Meeting there has 


morning rose! They were free from bondage—|@ large Committee under appointment for 
their God had led them through the very sea it | religious labor, and that they are holding 
self—iheir dreaded enemies were destroyed— meetings on First-days in school-houses and 


they were redeemed from Egypt, and bound to 
God and to His servant Moses by the strongest 
ties of gratitude and merited confidence. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


1. God is everywhere present, and keeps up the 
order of all things, but sometimes He shows His 
power so that it is seen by the people very 
clearly. 

2. God led His people to a place where they 
were shut in, the Red Sea before, the mountains 
on either hand, the Egyptians behind, so that all 
hope in themselves was gone. He made a way 
where there was no way. He shows His power 
when His people need it most. 

3. God led His people by a pillar of cloud. So 
He leads us now by the Bible, by our friends and 
teachers, by the events of our lives, and by the 
teachings of His Spirit in our minds and hearts, 

4. When all is dark without us He still gives 
us light and comfort on our path. 

5. Israel prayed, and God did wonders. In 
trouble or difficulty pray, and God will help, if 
we “go forward"’ and follow our leader, the 
Lord Jesus, with faith and courage. 

6. Passing the Red Sea was a change from 
Africa to Asia, from bondage to freedom to serve 
God. So true conversion is a deliverance from 
bondage to sin to serve and follow the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

7. Israel was baptized unto Moses in the cloud 


meeting-houses where it seems right and 
duty calls. 


SEVERAL meetings have been held in 
school-bouses in Camden Co., New Jersey, 
by a Friend resident in that County. Also, 
a number of meetings in Chester County, 
Penna., by Clarkson Sheppard, Joseph Scat- 
tergood,and Phebe Roberts. These meetings 
have been generally well attended, and have 


awakened interest in some 
tended them. 


who have at- 


Economy, Inp., Seventh month 18th, 1881. 

I wovutp like to bring to view an idea 
promulgated by many, that the Society of 
Friends is in a better condition spiritually 
than at any previous period of its existence. 
With the best means for judging at my com- 
mand, I can but view this as an erroneous 
conclusion. When I read of the large num- 
ber of conversions at different points, I fear 
the writers of those accounts sometimes fail 
to distinguish between a conviction for sin 
and an entire turning away from it and lead- 
ing a new life. I bave been led to this con- 
clusion by seeing how little difference there 
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seemed to be in the conduct and lives of 
many before and after making profession. 
It does seem, indeed, that truth must suffer 
while professing Christians can pass along 
eviucing more of tne spirit of the world in 
their every-day walk than they do of the 
Spirit of Christ. 

When will the day come that to be a Chris- 
tian will mean the baving put off the old man 
with his deeds, and the putting on of the new 
mau with his deeds? This I understand 
conversion to mean, and nothing sbort of 
this is real. I do not by any means want to 
judge censoriously, feeling my own weak- 
ness as I do, and the necessity of praying 
day by day, yes, hour by hour, rests weight- 
ily upon me, that a portion of that Spirit 
that was to guide into all truth may be 
vouchsafed me; yes, even poor me. And 
here I rest, and feel a sweet calmness that 
surrounding circumstances do not rob me of. 





THE PEACE CAUSE IN 
STATES. 


The two recent Presidents of the United 
States, General Grant and Mr. Hayes, were 
induced to manifest a most important practi- 
cal regard to the subject of International 
Arbitration. The emphatic declarations of 
both Presidents, upon the question, have 
long been before the world, and have taken 
practical shape in some of the Treaties be- 
tween the United States and other countries. 
But it is not so generally known that one of 
the very last official actions of President 
Hayes, done on the day before he yielded 
up his office to Mr. Garfield, was to address 
the following letter to the American Am- 
bassador at Paris :— . 


“ EXECUTIVE Mansion, 
“ Washington, March 3rd. 1881. } 


“Dear General:—Having favored the 
propositions looking to an agreement be. 
ween the Government and France for the 
adjustment by Arbitration, rather than a 
resort to War, of all difficulties that cannot 
be settled amicably between ourselves, I 
shall be pleased to learn that you have 
effected such an understanding, believing 
t will promote Peace and insure a con- 
tinuance of our friendly relations with the 
Republic of France. Yours truly, 

“R. B. Haygs. 

“His Excellency Gen. Edward F. Noyes.” 

Such a final effort as this letter implies, 
amid the extreme pressure of business at- 
tendant on delivering up the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States, proves, afresh, 
the genuine and earnest interest of Mr. 
Hayes in this great question. It is pleasing 
to observe that President Garfield, also, 
very early in his term of office, intimated 
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that he would take the same favorable posi- 
tion in relation to it, which was maintained 
by his two illustrious predecessors. It is, 
however, to be gratefully acknowledged 
that this excellent attitude of the American 
Administration, of late years, bas been 
materially promoted by the reonal in- 
fluence brought to bear, at ashington, 
through the late British Ambassador there, 
Sir E. Thornton, and also through the 
agents of the Pennsylvania Peace Society, 
who have, in the Federal Capital, some 
trustworthy and diligent friends, always 
ready to second the pacific endeavours 
of their colleagues in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. A minor, but yet noteworthy, 
incident is reported from Washington as 
affording further proof of the iacreasingly 
pacific convictions of the members of the 
Legislature there. On the occasion of the 
inauguration of President Garfield, large 
bodies of solditry were, as usual, gathered 
together to give eclat to the spectacle; some 
of these entered the Capitol wearing their 
arms. This appears to have excited s 
wholesome jealousy on the part of some of 
the members of the House of Representa 
tives, who protested against such military 
disrespect to the supremacy of civil law and 
government. In several of the States there 
have recently been elicited active protests, 
from the friends of peace, against a move- 
ment for introducing military training into 
the public schools, which are supported by 
the taxpayers.—Herald of Peace. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 

Coal Beds in China.—The immense coal 
fields of China are slowly being developed. 
On the Upper Yang-tse-kiang. a coal field 
has been found extending over seventy-five 
square miles. In one bed lying only a bun- 
dred feet from the suriace, at least 200,000 
tons of anthracite have been exposed.— 
American Naturalist. 


Saharan Telegraph.—The Commission 
for the construction of the Trans-Saharan 
Railway has determined that this great 
work shall be preceded by the establish- 
ment of a telegraph line connecting Algiers 
with St. Louis in Senegal, via Timbuctoo.— 
Nature. 

The Mastodon Recent in America.—Prof. 
John Collett, State Geologist of Indiana, in 
a communication to the Clinton ( Wis.) Her- 
ald, states that “‘ During the past summer of 
1880, an almost complete skeleton of a mas- 
todon was found six miles northwest from 
Hoopston, Iroquois county, Illinois, which 
goes far to settle definitely, that it was not 
only a recent animal, but that it survived 
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until the life and vegetation of to-day pre- 
railed. 

The tusks formed each a full quarter of a 
circle, were nine feet long, twenty-two 
inches in circumference at the base, and in 
their water-soaked condition, weighed one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. The lower 
jaw was well preserved with a full set of 
magnificent teeth, and is nearly three feet 
long. The teeth, as usual, were thickly 
enameled, and weighed, each, four to five 
pounds. The leg bones, when joined at 
the knee, made a total length of five and 
whalf feet, indicating that the animal was 
n0 less than eleven feet high, and from fif- 
teen to sixteen feet from brow to rump. On 
inspecting the remains closely, a mass of 
fibrous bark-like material was found between 
the ribs, filling the place of the animal’s 
stomach ; when carefully separated, it proved 
to be a mass of herbs and grasses, similar to 
those which still grow in the vicinity. 


The New Naval Observatory.—A tract of 
seventy-one acres of land has been purchased 
lately on the outskirts of Georgetown, D. C., 
for the site of the new Naval Observatory. 
The proper buildings can only be erected 
when Congress shall make the necessary 
appropriations. 
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ITEMS. 


THe London Daily Telegraph has lately had 
a full account of the progress of H. M. Stanley, 
the African explorer, in ascending the Congo or 
Livingstone River. A station has been formed 
at Vivi, and a site selected for a second station 
thirty miles above Vivi, at a spot called Isangila. 
The country between these was very irregular, 
sparsely populated, and without available re- 
sources for support. Stanley's provisions, boats, 
and materials for the new station weighed forty- 
two tons, and were partly carried on men’s 
backs, partly in wagons dragged by men. In his 
march to Isangila, Stanley met difficulties often 
serious ; torrents had to be bridged over or ravines 
filled up, or a road to be cut through dense forests 
with axes; rocks had to be blown up, and the 
wagons sometimes to be dragged along the sides 
of mountains by sheer strength of arm. He has 
lately received twenty mules from Teneriffe, and 
was awaiting a reinforcement of seventy-two 
natives from Zanzibar, coming round the Cape 
of Good Hope. 


TueE Secretary of the Treasury, says The Led- 
ger, has awarded a gold medal to Ida Lewis, 
now Ida Lewis Wilson, for her services in res- 
cuing persons from drowning since the passage 
of the act authorizing such awards. Most of the 
rescues were made under circumstances calling 
for heroic daring, and involving the risk of the 
noble woman's life. Since 1854, so far as known, 
she has saved thirteen lives, and in all cases ex- 
cept two without assistance from others. Her 
latest achievement was in Second month last, 
when, at great peril to herself, she saved the lives 
of two bandsmen from Fort Adams who broke 
through the ice in Narragansett Bay. 
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STILLNESS. 


Rest in the Lord and wait patiently for Him.—Psalm 
xxxvii. 7. 

Be silent to God and let Him mould thee.— Luther’s 
Bible. 


Thy lesson art thou learning, 
O tried and weary soul ? 
His ways art thou discerning, 
Who works to make thee whole ? 


In the Haven of Submission, 
Art thou satisfied and still ? 

Art thou resting in the Father, 
*Neath the shadow of His will ? 


Now, while His arms enfold thee, 
Think well, He loveth best ; 

Be still and He shall mould thee 
For His Heritage of Rest. 


The vessel must be shapen 
For the joys of Paradise ; 
The soul must have her training 
For the service of the skies, 


And if the great Refiner, 
In the furnaces of pain, 
Would do His work more truly, 
Count all His dealings gain. 


For He Himself hath told thee 
Of tribulation here; 

Be still and let Him mould thee, 
For the changeless glory there, 


From vintages of sorrow 
Are deepest joys distilled, 

And the cup outstretched for healing, 
Is oft at Marah filled. 


God leads to joy through weeping, 
To quietness through strife, 

Through yielding into conquest, 
Through death to endless Life. 


Be still, He hath enrolled thee, 
For the kingdom and the crown ; 

Be silent, let Him mould thee, 
Who calleth thee His own. 


Such silence is communion, 
Such stillness is a shrine; 

The fellowship of suffering 
An ordinance divine. 


And the secrets of abiding 
Most fully are declared, 

To those who with the Master 
Gethsemane have shared. 


Then trust Him to uphold thee, 
*Mid the shadows and the gloom ; 

Be still and He shall mould thee, 
For His Presence and for Home. 


For Resurrection Stillness, 
There is Resurrection Power ; 

And the prayer and praise of trusting 
May glorify each hour. 


And common days are holy, 
And years an Eastertide, 

For those who with the Risen One, 
In Risen Life abide, 


Then let His true Love fold thee, 
Keep silence at His Word ; 

Be still and He shall mould thee: 
Oh, rest thee in the Lord. — Selected. 
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PICELAND ACADEMY.—The Fall term will 
begin Ninth month 5th, 1881. 

A fuli corps of scholarly and experienced teachers 
constantly employed. 

Good opportunities are afforded to obtain a thorough 
business education, to prepare for teaching or to fit for 
college. 

Expenses low. Great pains taken in the formation 
of character. Catalogues sent on apphication. 
51.2t CLARKSON DAVIS, 

Principal. 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Europe 
are to the 26th inst. 

Very urusual heat has prevailed in most parts of 
Europe. In England, deaths from sunstroke have 
occurred. On the 15'h inst. at Greenwich Observa- 
tory, the thermometer registered 97° in the shade, 
which is said to be the highest trustworthy record ; 
while the maximum in the sun was 1530. In Paris, 
on the same day, the temperature in the shade was 97°. 
A private letter from Paris on the 2oth, published in 
London, said that the thermometer had been 96° to 989 
nearly every day since the ruth, and that on the 19th 
it reached 1019 in the shade. In both cities, great 
complaint was made of the failure to water the streets, 
the reason given for which was the scarcity of water. 
In Paris, the Prefect of the Seine issued a public no- 
tice on the 18th that the supply would be exhausted if 
the people were not less wasteful of water. Subse- 


quently, the heat was moderated, and there was some 
rain. There was also a short supply of water at Bor- 
deaux, Rouen and Lyons. 

GREAT BriTAin.—In Committee of the House of 
Commons on the Land bill, on the 19th, an amend- 


ment offered by the Attorney General for Ireland, en- 
abling the Land Court to quash all leases concluded 
since 1870 which it finds to contain unfair terms and 
to have been forced on the tenant by threat of eviction 
or by undue influence, was carried by a vote of 201 to 
109. The clause for the appointment of the Commis- 
sion was adopted on the 2oth. On the 2ist, clauses 
proposed by W. E. Forster were added tothe bill, pro- 
viding for the allotment of land and the building of 
cottages for laborers employed on the lands; giving 
power to the Courts, on application for the determina- 
tion of judicial rent, to impose conditions as to labor- 
ers’ cottages ; and providing that the Land Commission 
shall report their proceedings yearly to the Viceroy. 
The consideration of the bill in Committee was finished 
on the 22d, and it was ordered to be reported to the 
House. 

In the action brought by one Clark against C. Brad- 
laugh to recover £500 penalty from him for having sat 
and voted in the House of Commons without taking 
the Parliamentary oath, the special jury rendered a 
verdict for the plaintiff. The only question for the 
jury to determine was whether the writ in this suit was 
actually issued before or after C. Bradlaugh voted in 
the House. 

An International Medical Congress is to be held in 
London from the 2d to the 9th proximo. To the 23d 
inst. the number of foreign medical men announced 
as to attend it was about 800. The aggregate attend- 
ance is expected to reach 2000. 

IRELAND.—At the Cork Assizes, on the 22nd, the 
trial of the criminal agrarian cases was stopped by the 
Justice, at the request of the counsel for the Crown, on 
the ground that the juries persistently declined to re- 
turn verdicts of guilty, despite the plainest evidence. 
The remaining fourteen cases, involving fifty defend- 
ants, were postponed to the next Assizes. 

FRANCE.—Two important laws respecting education 
were promulgated on the 17th ult. The first makes 
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elementary education gratuitous throughout France, 
and makes obligatory the power, previously optional, 
of the municipalities to impose an educational tax; but 
it is intended that the State shall bear half the expense 
arising from the abolition of fees. The second law 
abolishes the episcopal certificate by which monks 
and nuns could teach without passing State examina. 
tions and obtaining the State diploma required of all 
other teachers, in either public or private schools, 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 21st, a motion 
by Raspail, a Republican member, that members of 
the Chamber allowing their names to appsar as di- 
rectors of new financial undertakings shall by that fact 
vacate their seats, was declared urgent by a vote of 304 
to 23, This is not, however, any certain indication 
that the measure will pass when brought up. 

SoutH AFricA.—A Royal Commission is engaged 
in negotiating with the authorities of the Transvaal the 
terms of the settlement. It is stated that the draft of 
the convention drawn up by the Commission, virtually 
retrocedes the whole of the Transvaal to the Boers, 
gives them the right to elect the Volkraad and the 
President, and reserves to the suzerain (England) the 
right of declaring war. Gen. Wood has stated that 
the Boers will not be permitted to legislate for the na- 
tives without the consent of the British Resident. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY.—A conflict has arisen be- 
tween the Austrian and Hungarian financial adminis. 
trators. The notes of the Imperial Austro-Hungarian 
Bank were formerly printed in all the languages used 
in the Empire. The recent issues are printed only in 
German and Hungarian. The Bohemians, displeased 
at this, defaced the German and Magyar text, and 
stamped a Czech lettering instead. The Hungarian 
Minister of Finance ordered the branches of the Bank 
in Hungary to refuse these defaced notes, but the 
Austrian Minister has now issued opposite ins'ructions. 
Much excitement and confusion are likely to result. 

Russta.—The Czar has commuted to penal servitude 
for life the sentence of death of Hessy Halfmann,a 
woman convicted of complicity in the assassination of 
the late Czar. 

TurKEY.—The foreign Ambassadors have refused 
the Porte’s request to delay the cession of the second 
zone of the ceded territory to Greece. The D-limits 
tion Commissioners have reached Janina, on their way 
to the district where they will trace a new frontier line. 

It is said that a high religious functionary has given 
his opinion that only the two actual murderers of 
Abdul Aziz can lawfully be put to death. The Council 
of Ministers has recommended a commutation of the 
sentences of the prisoners convicted of complicity, 

Domegstic.—Since the report in this Summary two 
weeks ago, President Garficld’s condition improved 
slowly but steadily until the morning of the 230d, 
when he had a chill, and a few hours later another, 
followed by increased fever, the temperature rising 
higher than at any previous time. The cause was 
found to be the formation of a “ pus cavity,” or partial 
abscess, from a slight obstruction at the point where 
the course of the ball was changed by its striking a rib, 
which it fractured. The consulting surgeons, , 
Hamilton of New York, and Dr. Agnew of Philadel 
pbia, were summoned, and reached Washington about 
8 P.M. The next morning, a direct opening was made 
into the abscess, the discharge of which gave great re 
lief, and a gradual improvement has since been gcint 
on. On the 26th, a small splinter of bone, about 
an inch long, was taken out, a sthaller fragment having 
been previously discharged. The surgeons state that 
there are no indications of « blood poisoning,” the di+ 
charge from the wound being of a healthy character; 
and altogether the prospect at this time, the 27th, ap 
pears favorable for uliimate, though perhaps slow t 
covery. 





